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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA: 


uprising a correct Narrative of the public transactions of 
he Embassy, &2c. &c.—Interspersed with Observations up- 
n the face of the Country, the Polity, Moral Character, 
md Manners, of the Chinese nation. By Henny Exxis, 
hird Commissioner of the Embassy —Philadelphia—— 
(818—-1 vol 8vo. 
Faery in the year 1815—says Mr. Ellis, in explaining 
ie origin and objects of the present embassy’—the in- 
asing difficulties which the supercargoes at Canton re- 
ssented themselves as experienc.ng in the conduct of the 
ile, from the operations of the local government, induced 
+ Court of Directors to contemplate the measure of an 
ibassy to China, and they accordingly submitted their 
-ws upon the subject to his majesty’s ministers. The re- 
ft of this application was the appointment of Lord Am- 
rst, Sir George Staunton (then resident in China), and Mr. 
flis—for the purposes which the latter gentleman has de- 
jled with considerable minuteness in the present Journal— 
te perusal of which will afford to the admirers of Chinese 
of wei a very striking picture of the dissimulation, petty 
trigue, and unprincipled falsehood of the most illustrious 
embers of that government. This is the pring»pal gratifi- 
ition which the readers of Sir George Staunton’s Account 
in promise themselves from the hasty sketch of Mr, Ellis. 
t has nothing new of much interest concerning the moral 
‘ political state of this singular nation, that has not already 
ten given to the public by preceding journalists. The 
le is distinguished by none of that freedom and animation 
ich might have been expected in notes taken in the pre- 
nce of the scenes described ;—but is, on the contrary, 
piely, sp.ritless, and involved, Without attempting to 





the paeopgress af the emboaay over the por.on of 
tina which it was compelled t6 traverse, we shall con- 
nt ourselves with merely extracting a few paragraphs 


ont the Journal, relating to the manners, religion, and 
ypulation, of the Chinese. 
fheChinese are said'to be luxurious in their mode of living; 
ting and drinking are their great pleasures. The dinner 
sis an unreasonable time, and the conversation is generally 
infined to the important business in which they are engaged. 
tunkenness unaccompanied with exposure is considered a 
ial offence, and it is not unusual to compliment a man 
don the hardness of his head or the capacity of his stomach, 
i saying he has a large wine measure. The more symptoms 
; repletion manifested by the guests after dinner, the 
gher the satisfaction felt by the host. The left is the 
nce of honour, and on occasion of a dinner given by the 
ong merchant Puan-Ke-qua to Sir George Staunton.and the 
vlandarin Foo, he availed himself of the different notions 
utertained by Europeans and Chinese in this point, to give 
sich the place of honour according to their respective cus- 
‘ums, combating Foo’s hesitation to take the left, by saying 
that if Sir George took the right, both would think them- 
elves in the place of honour. It is said that the Mong 
erchants who amass fortunes are anxious to make manda- 
nins of their children, exhibiting in this instance a striking 
‘imilarity with persons of the same class in our own and 
wher equntries ; although in China the insecurity of official 
ionours, and the dangers of degradation, would seem suffi- 
sient to check their ambition. 
Ihave certainly not yet observed that exuberant popula- 
ton usually assigned to China: the principal part of the 
whabitants, including males, children, and a few females, 
were probably spectators of our passing, and the numbers 
did not exceed those of India in a similar extent, The 
women were in genérul ugly; the old, of course, constituted 
the first row of spectators, and it was only occasionally that 
we caught a glimpse of the younger. Lobserved one pretty 
girl, and particularly admired the simplicity and good taste 
in which her hair was dressed ; it was gathered into a knot 
at the top of her head, with a single flawer, or an ornament. 
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I was surprised with the size of the Ghinese horses, hav- | 


ing been led to expect that their height did not exceed that | gative, s 
of small ponies ; on the contrary, they were not inferior in | his mother, 


that respect to the generality of Arab horses: they are, 
however, coarse and ill-shaped, and promise neither strength 
nor action. ‘Fhe infantry are armed with swords, and the 
cavalry add a bow and arrows to their equipment: their 
saddles are heavy, but-did not look inconvenient to the ri- 
der; they are not unlike the Turkish. 


We witnessed this morning the p»mishment of face slap 
ping, inflicted with a short piece of hide, half an inch thick : 
the hair of the culprit was twisted till his eyes almost start- 
ed from their sockets, and on his cheeks, much distended,the 
blows were struck: his crime was said to be robbing from 
the baggage-boats : the executioner, and those concerned in 
the punishment, seemed to delight in his sufferings. 

The Chinese in general like our swegi_wines and cordials 
better than those more usually consamed by ourselves.— 
Whatever may have been the assertions of furmer wavellers, | 
my experience leads me to consider them scarcely less ad- 
dicted to the use of spirituous liquors than Europeans; it 
is only their superior sense of decorum that prevents them 
from exhibiting themselves as often in public under the in- 
fluence of intoxication. Glass ware of all descriptions is 
much sought after by them, and our common wine bottles 
are not unacceptable, 

Those who have talents for observation, or powers of de- 
scription, may possibly find wherewithal to oceupy the eye 
and the pen, Millet fields, willow-groves, junks, half-cloth- 
ed inhabitants with little eyes and long tails, women with 

prevtity-dressed hair but ugly faces, these are the daily and 
unchanging objects, and from these I cannot eke out any 
thing like interesting description. 

The only positive conclusion at which I have yet arrived, 
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a lad of cighteen, was still with him, he answered in the ne- 
saying, that he had been obliged to send him back to 
who could not endure being separated from him 

‘The women not unfrequently are employ ed in steering tlie 
smaller boats, and E have been much struck with their active 
interference in the management when any difficulty occurs, 
heir hair is differently dressed in this part of the province ; 
't is gathered less formally into a knot upon the top, Chi- 
ese women hold themselves remarkably upright, and I have 
carcely yet seen even the oldest with a stoop. Cramping 
the feet seems general, at least [have observed no exception ; 
perhaps the smallness of the base on which they stand is 
the cause of their uprightness. 

It was remarked by some, that the priests had all an idiot 
expression uf countenance ; to me it seemed rather the con 
The 


priests are taken from the very lowest classes, and it 


sciousness of belonging to a dregraded protession. 


scarce ly possible to conecive a b uly more ce wack d, ame 


indeed, more deserving of degradation. In their imeitle 
wion, contrasted with the 


multitude of their temples and idols, the Chinese exhibit a 


ence to all the decencies of rel 


striking peculiarity of national character. 


The best criterion of the general diffusion of nations! 
the 


ars to the other classes. oi 


prosperity will probebly be found wm proportion which 


the com- 
ves i 


cities, who, from their dress and appearance, we might t 


the middling order bi 


munity; and the nuniber of persons im all large vill 


ly say belonged to this description, is certainly considerable 
throughout those parts of China visited by the embassy; the 
northern being in all these respects inferior to the middle 
and southern provinecs. 

Instances Of poverty ax? extreme wretchedness doubtless 
occurred in our progress. On me, however, whe al 
compared China with Turkey, Persia, and parts of India, 


is that the Chinese are a most uninteresting nation. They | and not with England or even with continental Europe, ou 
are described as courteous in cheir mutual intercourse, «nd | impression was produced highly favourable to the comp. 


their radeness towards stranggrs is attributed to a belief of 


their inferiority, and a distrust of their good conduct. Such 


is certainly the policy of the government, and such, from the | 
prevalence of the same principles, throughout every branch i 


of the community, are probably the sentiments of individu- 
als. Chinese children, above the lower orders, are like other 
Asiatics, grave and maniere. The mind would seem to be 
treated here like the feet of the women, cramped by the 
bandages of habit and education, till it acquires an unnatu- 
ral littleness. 

I visited a small miao or temple, dedicated, as I was in- 
formed, to the God of Fire; his igneous godship was a short 
figure seated on a throne, holding a drawn sword in one 
hand and a serpentine ring in the other; two dwarf-like 
figures stood near him, each with rings: there were three 
other figures, less perfect, on the sideof the building. ‘This 
miao was under repair, and the workmen were cooking their 
victuals in the very sanctum. Religion seems to sit very 
easily on the Chinese. In their feelings on this head they 
resemble the ancient Pagans; the worship of the gods 
forms part of their civil institutions and daily habits, but 
never deeply influences their passions. It would be wrong 
to atiribute the late edicts agaist Christians to religious 
persecution ; they arose from an alleged connexion with the 
malcontents, not, I understand, without foundation. 

Like other Asiatics, the Chinese are affectionate in the 
treatment of their children, and their civil institutions en- 
force reciprocity of good conduct, A son in China is never 
of age : the act of begetting inflicts servitude until the death 
of the parent emancipates him. To judge from a trivial 
circumstance that came out in the course of conversation 
with Chang, ladies have their full sbare of influence in Chi- 
nese families ; for on enquiring trom Chang whethgr his son» 


| ative situation of the lower orders ; and of that degree « 
} distress which might drive parents to infanticide the 


! re 5 
no appearance, nor dil any fact of the description come to 
my knowledge. It is by no means my intention to deny the 


th 


existence of the practice, but to express some doubt of the 
| asserted frequeney. 

My impressions at different periods of our journey upon 
the subject of population have been already noticed, and 
the result is a firm conviction that the amount has been 
much overstated ; the visible population did not exceed the 
quantity of land under actual cultivation, while much Jand 
capable of tillage was neglected ; and with respect to the 
overwhelming crowds usually observed in the larger cities, 
when I considered that these were deawn together by such 
an extraordinary spectacle as that of an Eurepean embassy, 
I was disposed to infer that most capitals in Europe would 
present as numereus an assemblage. 

I have been informed that the most aecurate Chinese ace 
counts state the amount of population as considerably below 
two hundred millions, and there is no reason to suspect them 
of any intention to underrate a cireumstance so materially 
connected with their national greatness. The municipal 
regulation existing throughout China, which requires that 
every householder should affix on the outside of his house 
a list of the number and description of persons dwelling 
under his roof, ought to afford most accurate data in form- 
ing a census of the population, 

The army of China, sufficient, f believe, for purposesesf 
police, would not, judging from the appearance on parade 
and state of discipline, present much resistance even to the 
irregular troops of Asia, and would certainly be quite une- 
qual to cope with European armies: the genius, aspect, snd 
habits of the people lave been for ages, amd still conti: 
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most unwarlike, and China perhaps requires only to be in- 
vaded to be conquered, 

Religion in China, although addressed in all directions to 
the eye, did not appear to have much influence upon the 
understanding or passions of the people. It has all the 
looseness and vanity, with less of the solemnity and decen- 
ey, of ancient Polytheism, Their temples are applied to so 
many purposes, that it is difficult to imagine how any de- 
gree of sanctity can be attached either to the dwellings or 
persons of their deities. The influence of superstition is, 
however, general and extensive ; it is displayed in acts of 
divination, and in propitiatory offerings to local or patron 
deities, Its observances belong rather to the daily marmers 
than to the moral conduct of the people. The chief diffi- 
culty which I should think Christianity would find to diffu- 
sion in China, would be the impossibility of exciting that 
degree of interest essential to its effectual and permanent 
establishment. 

I have now exhausted my recollections respecting China 
and its inhabitants ; and have only to ask myself whether, 
omitting considerations of official employment, my antici- 
pations have been borne out. by what I have experienced ? 
‘The question is readily answered in the affirmitive : curiosi- 
ty was svon satiated and destroyed by the moral, political, 
and even local uniformity ; for whether plains or mountains, 
the scene in China retains the same aspect for such an extent, 
that the eye is perhaps as much wearied with the continu- 
ance of sublimity as of levelness. Were it not therefore for 
the trifling gratification arising from being one of the few 
Europeans who have visited the interior of China, I should 
consider the time that has elapsed as wholly without return. 
I have neither experienced the refinement and comforts of 
civilised life, nor the wild interest of most semi-barbarous 
countries, but have found my own mind and spirit influenced 
by the surrounding atmosphere of dulness and constraint. 
It is impossible to reflect without some mortifieation upon 
the result of the two British embassies to the court of Pe- 
kin; both were undertaken for the express purpose of ob- 
taining, if not additional privileges, at least increased secu- 
rity for the trade: the failure of both has been complete ; 

in the latter instance, certainly accompanied by circumstan- 
ces of aggravated dissatisfaction. 


NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


ROB ROY. 
By the author of Waverly, Guy Mannering, and The Antiquary, 
For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
fob Roy's Grave—Wonrpsworrtn. 


In 2 vols. —New-York—1818. 


Taz author of this work observes in his preface— It 
is now about six months since the author, through the me- 
dium of his respectable publishers, rece:ved a parcel of pa- 
pers, containing the outlines of this narrative, with a per- 
mission, or rather with a request, couched in highly flattcr- 
ing terms, that they miglit be given to the public, with such 
altgrations as should be found suitable. These were of 
course so numerous, that, besides the suppression of names, 
and of incidents approaching too much to reality, the work 
may if a great measure, be said to be new written * © * 
He p men opportunity to thank the unknown and name- 
less pondent to whom ‘he reader will owe the princi- 
pal share of any amusement which he may derive from the 
following pages.” . 

Whether the preface of a novelist is to be regarded as a 
portion of the fiction it introduces, and, if this be the case, 
whether the ingenious author of the book before us—te give 
an additional importance or interest to his work—has adopt- 
ed a story that brother dealers in fiction have so often made 
use of before him,—is a question which we willingly leave 
to the determination of our readers ;—while we proceed to 
give them a sketch of te leading events and characters of 
this interesting productian. 

Of the personage cutitled Rod Roy, we hear not a word in 
tlg first volume of the novel, Frank Osbaldiston, te whom 
we uve first introduced, or rather whe first introduces him- 
self to the reader, appears to be the hero of the tale, which, 
as it appears, Ge relates (as a retrospect of his past lif ) io 
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an old friend of his youth, in obedience to a request to that 
effect. ‘Early in the eighteenth century,’ writes Frank to 
his friend, ‘when I (Heaven help me) was a youth of some 
twenty years old, I was summoned suddenly from Bordeaux, 
to attend my father on business of importance.’ This im- 
portant affair was nothing more or less than a preposal which 
Frank’s father (who was a London merchant of great enter- 
prise and wealth) now makes his son, to adopt the profession 
of his parent, and qualify himself for the task by an imme- 
diate devotion. to the business of the countinghouse. ‘ My 
father was determined I should embrace his profession ; and 
when he was determined, the resolution of no man was more 
immoveable. I, however, was also a party to be consulted, 
and, with something of his own pertinacity, I had formed a 
determination precisely contrary.” To this disobedience of 
parental authority, Frank was irresistibly impelled by two 
powerful incitements—the hatred of trade, and the love of 
poetry. The consequence of this stubbornness, is a breach 

between him and his father. ‘ You will instantly set out,’ 

says the senior Osbaldiston, ‘ for the north of England, to 

pay your uncle a visit, and see the state of his family. I 

heve chosen from among his sons, (he has seven, I believe, ) 

one, whom I understand is most worthy to fill the place I in- 
tended for you in the countinghouse. ® * * You shall have 

further instructions at Osbaldistone Hall, where you will 

please to remain until you hear from me.’ In obedience to 

these orders, young Frank immediately departs for the fa- 

mily seat of his uncle, Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MISS O’NEILL. 


Tur father of this amiable and interesting young lady 
was for a considerable time the manager of several pro- 
vincial theatres in Ireland, and hence Miss O’Neill became 
a member of the dramatic corps at a very early period of 
life. Her talents were of the most promising description 
at the outset of her career, and soon attained a maturity, 
which made her justly considered of most material im- 
portance to the company, ae che continued to be for se- 
veral seasons both in tragedy and comedy. When only 
sixteen years of age, 4 circumstance occurred, which is 
not generally known, and which reflects the highest cre- 
dit on her filial feelings. A gentleman of consijerable 
fortune, fascinated by such a combination of dazzling 
beauty, powerful talent, and Qnaffected modesty, offered 
his hand in marriage, with a liberal settlement; but some 
of the theatres, under the direction of her father, had, 
from the pressure of the times and other circumstances, 
proved unsuccessful, and she was now become the chief 
prop of the concern. Actuated, therefore, by a sense of 
duty towards ler parents, and affection for their increas- 
ing family, she declined an overture, which would imme- 
diately have placed her in circumstances of independence, 
finding her reward in the consciousness of having, by a 
sacrifice of her own interest, promoted that of her rela- 
tives. 

Miss O’Neill’s fame had now extended beyond the li- 
mits of her father’s circuit, and in 1808 she accepted a 
beneficial engagement, offered by the proprietor of the 
Belfast theatre; where she performed with the greatest 
success, as well as in other considerable towns, during 
a year and ahalf; till in October, 1810, she made her first 
appearance on the Dublin boards, in a character which 
Mrs. Jordan rendered so attractive at Drury-lane—the 
Widow Cheerly in The Soldier’s Daughter. ‘The audience 
at Dublin bears the character of a discriminating and 
sometimes severe one; but every fear, which the youthful 
candidate for histrionic honours might have feit, was dis- 
pelled by the rapturous plaudits, that crowned her exer- 
tions. From this moment she rose rapidly in the estima- 
tion of the public, and, after several displays of the comic 
talent, which she eminently possesses, eutered on the 
walk of the graver Muse, and completely established her 
pre-eminence. For thre¢ years she continued to be the 
delight and admiration of the Dublin audience, and then 
received the invitation of Mr, Harris to the British me- 
tropolis. It is needless for us here te state the impression 









she made, as a reference to our dramatic intelligenc 
since the commencement of the season will abundantly 
testify it. The characters she has hitherto sustained at 
Covent Garden are all serious, namely, Juliet, Belvider, 
Mrs. Beverly, and Isabella; in which her strength of ge. 
nius, her natural delicacy, her bursts of passion in th 
stronger scenes, and her irresistible sensibility in thos: 
of a more tender nature, have proved her to be the very 
best actress, who has appeared since the secession of 
Melpomene’s own daughter—Mrs. Siddons. 

Miss O'Neill is about twenty-four years of age. Her 
complexion is fair—her countenance possesses the most 
interesting expression of sweetness—her person is finely 
formed—her manners are elegant—and her disposition is 
truly amiable. She is not more distinguished by her 
transcendant abilities as a public performer,than by every 
quality in private life, which can exalt and adorn her sex. 

’ [London ‘ Ladies’ Magazine’ for 1815. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


MRS. JOHNSON. 

[This lady, (the mother of the admired Miss Johnson 
who performed here last season for several nights,) has 
been frequently mentioned by our theatrical correspon. 
dents, in some of their retrospective glances at the histo- 








y of the Boston stage, as one of its most celebrated o:- 


aments. Those of our readers whose acquaintance with 
the theatre does not extend so far back as the period in 
which Mrs. Johnson figured with so much applause, will, 
perhaps, consider the following critique as not destitute 
of interest, It appeared in the Monthly Mirror for 1798, 
and was written on the occasion of Mrs. Johnson’s ap. 
pearance on the London boards some time in the course 
of that year. She was then on a yisit from the United 
States to her native country] 

Mrs. Jouxson—from .Imevica.—The part of Lady Town. 
ley requires so much from the actress, that it is seldom 
we sce a finished performance of the character. Miss 
Farren, the present Countess of Derhy, looked, spoke, and 
felt it. She had herself mingled in the walks of fashion, 
and perhaps was a more perfect mistress of the graces 
and accamplishmente of high Life, than the wmiJurity of 
females, who fluttered within the circle of the drawing- 
room: ‘To be an inferior to such a woman, can be no de- 
gradatioy to Mrs. Jolinson; nor mast, we think lightly of 
her talents, because they were surpassed in Lady Townley 
by the transcendant abijities of Miss Farren, 


Elegance is the chu’m which should preside over every 


| scene of this chavacter: the gay rattle of her conversa. 


tions her resolute registanee of her husband’s authority ; 
er teazing provocations; her “wely raillery of Lady 
Grace and her ‘antedilavian notions,’ must be all under 
the conttol of this prevailing quality. This it is that 
makes it so difficult in perforimance; many can play it 
with spirit, but few with elegance. Mrs. Johnson's ap- 
pearance and manner are highly favourable to the under- 
taking ; but though no novice upon the stage, she is one 
of those ladies, who, from a native diffidente of her owa 
powers, shrinks from the approbation that is meant to 
cheer her; she comes modestly and respectfully before 
the public, and seems move solicitous that the audience 
should discover her merit, than she appears forward to 
disclose it. 

This amiable timidity prevented her from giving that 
sprightly effect to some of the passag¢s which the author 
intended; there was a lack of the gaite du ceur, the flow 
of spirits which never once forsakes the giddy votary of 
fashion, till shame, contempt, and disgrace, unite to dis- 
play the horrors of her situation. The vivacity of Lady 
Townley should have no boundary, for her follies are in 
some measure the consequence of her youth and playful 
disposition, otherwise nothing could preserve her from 
the detestation of the audience. Mrs. Johnson was very 
successful in the last scene, which shegpared with great 
delicacy and feeling. 

Her Sylvia, in the Recruiting Officer, is a performance 
of much merit; but an actress must summon up all her 
courage, and all her impudence, to give effect to the 
scenes of Farquhar; his dialogue abounds in sharp reci- 
procations of wit, which must be delivered with force and 
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rapidity; and his obscenity is so grass, that the perform. 
er, to do it justice, must come forward upon the stage. 
Mrs, Johnson, we plainly sce, is not equal to so formida- 
ble an encounter; for, though her first scenes were agree- 
ably arch and animated, there wanted, in her male attire, 
the familiar air, and frolicsome address of Jack Wilford. 
Sylvia must needs be supposed to be pretty well divested 
of her mauvaise honte, to attract, as a man, the attention 
of a couple of libertines like Plume and Brazen. 

Besides the characters abovementioned, a part in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s translation from Kotzebue, has been allotted 
to this lady, which she sustains with credit to herself, and 
no inconsiderable advantage to the piece. 

Mrs. Johnson is much above the middle stature, but 
her height, while it gives a commanding appearance to 
her person, is not incompatible with grace; her face is 
handsome, and, we think, rather femininely interesting 
than strongly expressive ; her action is not inelegant, but 
it wants freedom and variety ; her voice is happily suited 
to either department of the drama; her intonation is full 
and musical; she has a sort of lisp, but it does not mate- 
rially affect her articulation ; she speaks with a degree of 
judgment and precision which few women are able to at- 
tain: indeed, good sense is the characteristic of all her 
performances. In every point of view she is to be con- 
sidered with respect. 

MISS O'NEILL, 

‘Tux New-York papers mention a late meeting of the 
theatrical amateurs of that city, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a visit from the celebrated F.nglish actress, Miss 

*Neitt. The friends of the Drama cannot but be anx- 
ious for the success of this negotiation. Should such an 
event take place, the performances of Miss O’Neill would 
undoubtedly form an important era in our American the- 
atricals ; as, if we may judge from the commendations 
of her critics, her acting would produce an effect be- 
yond any thing heretofore: witnessed by us unlucky 
Americans, who have scidom found a superabundance of 
wheat among the plentiful clouds of chaff annually waft- 
ed to us acrose the Atluatio The catiwatiun fn whiut 
this young lady is held at present, is not, it seems, at all 
inferior to that which was formerly enjoyed by those fa- 
mous actresses, Oldfield, Farren, and Siddons. But, 
though she resembles that celebrated trio in professional 
reputation, the qualities by which she has earned it are 
very different. Miss O'Neill’s characters in genteel com- 
edy, though distinguished for discrimination, elegance, 
and sweetness, do not abound in that nature, animation, 
anc courtly elegance of manners for which Miss Farren 
was so celebrated. The fume she possesses is principal- 
ly owing to her eloquence and pathos in the loving and 
grieving characters of tragedy; and even here, Miss 
O'Neill is not allowed to display the impressive grandeur 
of Mrs. Siddons; but her tender and pathetic scenes 
are universally declared to be incomparable. 

Her personal beauty is also highly extolled. Her 
favorite. parts comprise such characters as Juliet, Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Imogen, and Cordelia. 


MR. STEVENSON’S BENEFIT 
Takes place on Wednesday evening next.—The former 
benefit of this gentleman, we are sorry to say, turned out 
to be a serious loss to him. We know of no person con- 
nected with the theatre more deserving of that reward 
which it is customary to look forward to on such occa- 
sions. The paucity of attractions for which our stage 
was so eminently distinguished the last season does not 
now prevent the box-keeper from receiving the remunera- 
tion he unquestionably deserves for unremitted attention 
to the duties of his office. The notorious doceurs of Fn- 
glish box-keepers, form no part of Mr. Stevenson’s in-: 
come ; for he is rigidly impartial in the distribution of his 
official favours. Phe only extra recompence he can re- 
ceive for that uniform politeness of conduct which he has 
Preserved throughout all the vexatious drudgery of 
his office must, therefore, be proffered on his own night. 
And if ali those attend his benefit who have been indebted 
to his impartiality for many a comfortable seat in times 
past, we shail catertain no apprehensions for the result. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE SKYLARK. 


Tue skylark commonly forms its nest between two 
clods of earth, and lines it with dried grass and roots.— 
In this she lays four or five eggs, ander period of incu- 
bation is about a fortnight, which office she generally 
performs twice a year. Her maternal affection is ex- 
tremely interesting, both to the eye and to the heart.— 
When ber young are callow, she may be seen fluttering 
over their heads, directing their motions, anticicipating 
their wants, amd guarding them against $he approach of 
danger. 


The instinctive attachment, indeed, of the female sky- 
lark to her offspring, often precedes the period when she 
is capable of being a mother. ‘A young hen bed,’ says 
Butfon, ‘ was brought to me in the month of May, which 
was not able to feed without assistance. I caused her to 
be educated; and she was hardly fledged when I received 
from another place a nest of three or four callow skylarks. 
To these strangers she contracted a strong liking; she 
attended them night and day, theugh nearly as old as 
herself, cherished them bengath her wings, and fed them 
witb her bill. Nothing could interrupt her tender offices. 
If the objects of her regard were torn from her, she flew 
back to them as soon as she was liberated, and disdained 
to think of effecting her own escape, which she had fre- 
quent op, ortunities of doing, while they remained in con- 
finement. Her affection seemed to deprive her of every 
concern for self preservation; she neglected food and 
drink, and (hough now supplied the same as her adopted 
offspring, she expired at last, quite worn out with maternal 
solicitude, None of the young ones long survived her, 
but died one after another; so essential were her cares, 
which were equally teader and judicious to their preser- 
vation, 

The melody of the lark continues through the whole of 
the summer. It is chiefly, however, in the morning and 
evening that its strains are freard; and ag it cirunts its 
meliow notes on the wing, it is the peculiar favourite of 
every person who has taste to relish the beauties of na- 
ture, at the most tranquil season of the «lay, particularly 
at dawp, when he * warbles high’ 





His trembling—thrilling—ecstacy ; 
-dnd lessemng from the dazzled sight, 
Melis into air and iqud tight. 


The lark mounts almost perpendicularly, and by suc- 
cessive springs, into the ai, where it frequently hovers 
over its nest, and the objects of its dearest affections, at 
a Vast height, without once losing sight of them. Its de- 
scent is in an oblique direction, unless when it is alarmed 
or attracted by its mate, when it drops to the carth like 
a stone. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breust, 

If chance has mute’s shrill call he hear, 
-dud drops us once inte her neat. 


When it begins to rise, is notes are feeble and inter- 
rupted; but they gradually swell, as it ascends, tu their 
full tone, and deugit every ear that is enamoured of na- 
ture. 

For nearly three months before Christmas, larks. lose 
their voice, begin to assemble in flocks, grow fat, and are 
taken in prodigious numbers by the bird-catchers. As 
many as four thousand dozen have been caught in the vi- 
cinity of Dunstable alone, between September and Feb- 
ruary; nor are they less an object of pursuit in ofier 
districts ; so that it is justly a matter ef wonder that the 
species should still remain without apparent diminution. 
ln Germany, such quantities of larks are caught that they 
are subject to an excise duty, which, according to Keys- 
ler, produces to the city of Leipsic, without noticing other 
placcs, no less a sum than 90U/ sterlinga year. In France 
larks form a common dish, at this time, (March) at almost 
every table. 

{*.dtheneum’—~ from the London * Time’s Telescope.’ 
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“ Landing of cur Forefathers” We are happy to hea: 
that Col. Sargent is making arapid progress in his se 
cond representation of this interesting event in our 
mestic annals, 


Mr. Stewart. It is a matter of public concern that t!): 
great artist has been lately afflicted with a dangerou 
paralytic stroke. The lovers of fine painting cannot but 
be alarmed at any the most remote danger affecting th 
safety of such a citizen. Mr. Stewart, like most of the 
great men in his profession, has progressed in excellence 
as he has advanced in years. His latest heads are said 
to be the best both for character and colouring. 


The Oratorios. Another of these interesting perform 
ances, by the Hanpet anv Harpn Socrery, takes place 
on Fast Day Evening, Thursday April the 2d. and the 
pieces selected for that occasion are very judiciously 
adapted to the solemnities of the day. We are happy 
in being able to state, at the same time, that the cel 
brated Mr. Suaw of Providence will assist in the per 
formances and introduce his admired New Song. 

The Gallery of the Hall will be conveniently fitted up 
for the reception of those who prefer that situation. 

It is a creditable circumstance to the taste and retine 
ment of the town, that this noble species of public ente: 
tainment is every day becoming more popular. It is, 
indeed, as yet, a novelty to this country—for, if w: 
are not misinformed, the Handel and Haydn Society have 
the honor of being the first that ever performed an entire 
Oratorio in the United States. Many who once formed 
their ideas of this species of Sacred Music by what they 
have experienced from common psalm singing, have be- 
come convinced that music is capable of expressions and 
effects that never before entered into their imaginations ; 
and that a well conducted Oratorio gives, at least, as 
much delight to a pious heart, as to a musical ear. To 
say nothing of the wonderful sublimity of the Choruesses, 
the melody and spirit with which some of this corps exe- 
cute many of the Duets and Solos will alone richly repay 
the auditors for their attendance. 


Explosion —The extensive Powder Manufactory of 
Mr. Dupont, near Wilmington, (Del ) has been much in- 
jured by an explosion, which began in. the grinding 
house, and was communicated to the magazine and dry- 
ing house, on the morning of the 19th March. The 
Houses in the neighbourhood were much injured, some 
of them were rendered uninhabitable. The amount of 
property lost is estimated at 50,000 dollars. About thir 
ty-five lives were lost. ‘The explosion was beard ninety 
miles. 

Mrs. Duff’s Benefit, which takes place on Monday ev- 
ening next, will not, we trust be neglected by the friends 
of correct, chaste, and elegant acting. 

Williams’ “ Anatomical Wax Preparations” are exhibit- 
ing in this town. The scie>tific and curious will be gra- 
tified at the skill displayed by this ingenious Artist, in 
these novel preparations. 

Spanish Affaire. 

The people here are all elated at the prospect of a war 
with Spain. It is reported that the chevalier Onis is pre- 
paring to depart; and [ have heard it whispered thag 
troops of the U. States have been ordered to enter and 
take possession of the Floridas. 

-lNexandria Gaz. March 23, 


Numerous accounts from the South agree that Gen 
Gaines (the fourth in rank of the General Staff in the t 
5, army) has lost his life, either by falling into the hands 
of the Indians, or by starvation in the woods. 


—=——————— EES SS eee 
MARRIAGES. 
In this town, Mr. Otis Parks, to Miss Mary Nowell— 
Mr. Charles Page, to Miss Fiizabeth R. Warren, 
In Lynn, Mr. Jedidiah Newhall, to Miss Ann Orcutt 


DEATHS, 

In this town, drowned, Mr. James Robbins, aged 44— 
Miss Harriet Cunningham—Mrs Susan Scott, aged 85— 
Mr. Robert Hope, aged 47—Mrs. Mehitable Butler, 
aged <7. 











In Moulines, (France,) on the 2d January last, the Rev 
Samver C. Tuacnen, of this town, aged 31. The letters 
communicating this melancholy intelligence, were recery 
ed by the Triton, which arrived on Tuesday last ;—they 
add, ‘that his exit was calm, for his mind was too pure to 
fear death ; and his body too greatly exhausted to admi: 
of much suffering.’ 




















POETRY. 


DIRGE 


ON THE FUNERAL OF THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 
Tot, Britain, toll 
Thy knell the deepest, 
Peace to thy soul, 
Fair Saint, that sleepest. 
Veil thy valour-blazon’d throne, 
Where olive rich with laurel shone, 
It’s glory’s now with willows strown, 
United nations spread them. 
Cambria’s tripple plume of snow, 
that danc’d in Joy’s elastic flow, 
With heavy teardrops glunmers low, 
United nations shed them. 
O’er Albion’s bier 
Miourn, while ye show’r it, 
Her roses there, 
Both flow’r and flow’ret. 
Vhistle, bend thy blossoms red ; 
Thy pearly dew-drops, Shamrock, shed ; 
And, neighbour Lily, bow thy head, 
With long, long farewell greet her ; 
Drooping wail her obsequies, 
Then up and hail her to the skies, 
And hope another bad may rise, 
But never hope a sweeter. 
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Oh! England’s rose 
Oh! hope’s presuming ; 
Both these and those 
We’re now entombing. 
Mind of freedom, heart of worth, 
To glow at altar, helm, or hearth, 
With all that promised peace on earth, 
To thee was largely given. 
When on high, in happier day, 
We lift the laudatory lay, 
Or blessings on thy people pray, 
We'll think on thee in heaven. 
[-dtheneum, 
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THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 


FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF ‘MELINCOURT.’ 
*Y 1s said the rose is Love’s own flower, 
its blush so bright, its thorns so many 
And Winter on its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any. 


For though young Love’s ethereal rose 
Will droop on Age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom 


But, ah! the fragrance lingering there 

Is like the sweets that mournful duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care, 

To deck the grave of Bloom and Beauty. 


For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 
Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 

rhat fragrance is but Memory’s sigh, 
That breathes of pleasures past forever. 


Why did not Love the amaranth chuse, 
That bears no thorns, and cannot perish / 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 
And only sweets Love's life can cherish. 


But be tive rose and amaranth twin’d, 
And Love, their mingied powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 
Forever sweet, forever blooming. 
—- oe 
FANCY AND SENSE. 
Fascy and Sense are man and wife ; 
Ergo, they disagree ; 
In drewms of bjiss she spends her life, 
In real pleasures he. 
And when they for a moment meet, 
They quarrel in a trice; 
Sense will not kneel at Fancy’s feet ; 
She scorns his sage advice. 
—s om | 
NOME. 
Surxc to thy home! If there the meanest shed 
Yield thee a hearth, and shelter for thy head, 
And some poor plot, with vegetables stor’d, 
Te all that heav’n allots thee for thy board, 
Unsavory bread, and herbs that scatter’d grow, 
? Wild on the river-brink or mountain brow, 
Vet e’en this cheeriess mansion shall provide 
More heart's repose than abi cee world beside 
; 
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AMUSEMENT. 
GENEALOGY. 

More than a century since, an idea occurred to the 
Abbe Marolles which exhibits the pride of ancestry in its 
true colours. He argues thus: . 

Every person has a father and a mother, two grand- 
fathers and two grandmothers. The number of his an- 
cestors must always increase in geometrical proportion 
If only a certain number of gradations be calculated, it 
soon amounts to a prodigious sum; and it is evident that 
every person in actual existence is sprung from ail the 
persons who lived at a certain period In the whole ha- 
bitable world, therefore, not a nobleman or péasant exists 
who is not indisputably derived from kings who lived six 
or seven Centuries since; nor any king who had not, at 
that period, peasants among hisancestry. By calculating 
only to the twentieth generation, we shall find that every 
person has more than a million fathers and mothers, and 
in the twenty-first, more than a million fathers ; conse- 
quently, in the twenty-fourth, more than six millions; so 
that a Frenchman, five hundred years since, had more 
ancestors than there were married people in France. 

The Abbe has applied these principles to himself: he has 
taken a prince whose pedigree is well known, and could 
easily be compared with others: he has traced the con- 
nexions of the families, and absolutely proved this prince 
to bea relation of himself, Other families have succeeded 
in the same way. I have often heard that we are all de- 
scended from Adam, but no one has before asserted that 
we are all sprung from Charles the Fifth, and all from his 
scullion, 
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ORIGIN OF CARDS. 

Wirnovt enquiring whether any games with cards, 
which resemble those of our times, were in use among 
the Greeks and Romans, Father Menestrier, in his ‘ Bib- 
liotheque Curieuse,’ confining himself to France, says, 
that it is only about four hundred years since games of 
cards were first known. This he demonstrates by a ne- 
gative argument, drawn from an audience of Charles VI. 
in 1391, against the use of all such games as did not as- 
sist the military science; and which, though the forbid- 
den games are enumerated, there is no mention of cards. 
The following year, however, is that to which he gives 
their origin, as well as the occasion of their being invent- 
ed. It was in 1392, when Charles VI. becoming disor- 
dered in his mind, the whole court was employed in con- 
triving every possible method of diverting his melancholy 

The four suits are supposed to represent the four 
branches of the state: the church, the army, the city, 
and the country. The hearts, or ceure, aud which should 
be the choir-men, for the church, the Spaniards represent 
by copes, or chalices, instead of hearts. Spades, in French 
piques, signify pikes. In Spanish swords are called spada, 
denoting the military order. Diamonds, carreaux, or 
squares ; on Spanish cards dineras, or coins ; are expres- 
sive of the monied or mercantile men of the city. Clubs, 
trefoil in French; in Spanish dasta, a club or rustic wea- 
pon, for the peasantry of the country. 

The king and queen need no explanation; the knave 
may be intended as a sly stroke at the minister. The ace 
seems to be one distinguished character, seleeted from 
each rank, and elevated to an honourable situation. 

— +e 
RUFFLES. 

A tate eccentric writer (Captain Groce) informs us, 
that ruffles were originaily invented and worn by the 
French; and, like the generality of their fashions, adopted 
by the English. Our countrymen, however,(adds the cap- 
tain) did not much relish the mode, and,by way of making 
it go down, added the ingenious invention of a sur! 

—e— 
EPIGRAM. 
THE LYING BEGGAR. 


i am unable, vonder beggar cries, 
To stand or go :—if he says true, he les. 


. 





DR. FRANKLIN. 

Tus doctor, in the early part of his life, followed the 
business of a printer, and had occasion to travel from 
Philadelphia to Boston: in his journey he stopped at one 
of their inns ; the landlord of which possessed the true 
disposition of his countrymen, which is, to be inquisitive 
even to imperténence into the business of every stranger. 
The doctor, after the fatigue of the day’s travel, had set 
himself down to supper, when his landlord began to tor- 
ment him .with questions, The doctor well knew the 
disposition of these people; he apprehended, that, after 
having answered his questions, others would come and 
go ever the same ground, determined to stop him. ‘fave 
you a wife, landiord ?’.—* Yes, sir.’—* Pray let me see her.’ 
adam was introdaced with much form. ‘How many 
children have you ?—+ Four, sir.’—* I should be happy to 
see them.’ The children were sought and introdueed — 
‘How many servants have you ?}—‘ ‘T'wo, sir; a man and 
a Woman.’—* Pray fetch them.? When they came, the 
doctor asked if there was any one else in the house; and 
being answered in the negative, addressed himself to them 
with much solemnity: ‘My good friends, I sent for you 
here to give vou an account of myself: my name is Ben- 
jamin Franklin; fam a printer; forty-five years of age ; 
reside at Philadelphia, and am now going from thence to 
Boston: I sent for you all, that if you wish for any fur- 
ther particulars, you may ask, and [ will inform you ; 
which done I flatter myself you will permit me to eat 
my supper in peace.’ [ London Magazine. 

—_ + oo 


THE CALM CLERGYMAN. 


A Paressian clergyman applied to the king of Prussia 
for his permission to preach in his chapel, and to honour 
hum by his presence. His majesty thought it presumptu- 
ous for a country clergyman to ask such a favour, but 
nevertheless granted his request, and told him he would 
give him a text to preach on, and that he should preach 
on the Sunday following, when he would be-there to hear 


him. The clergyman waited with anxiety from day to 
day tor the text, as he wished to have it in time, wat ne 


might make a fine sermon of it; but Sunday morning 
came, and no text : he, however, went into the pulpit with 
an intention to preach one of his old sermons, thinking 
the king had forgot to send him a text. The king came 
to chapel soon after, and sent the clergyman a letter, 
which he opened and read: the contents were—* The in- 
closed is your text; you will preach immediately’ He 
opened the bit of paper that was inclosed, when, to bis 
great astonishment, he found it quite a blank : he looked 
at the other side, it was a blank there too: he held it out 
for the audience to look at, and said, * Here is nothing,’ 
and then turning it, ‘and there is nothing ; and of nothing 
God created heaven and ecarth:’ then quoted a verse in 
the first chapter of Genesis, to preach a sermon on it ex- 
tempore. The king was so delighted at the great pre- 
sence of mind the clergyman had shown, that he made 
him hi; almoner. 
—e—— 
EPIGRAM. * 
HAPPINESS OF SELF CONCEIT. 


Hart! charming power of Self Opinion / 
None, none are slaves in thy dominio? 
Possest of thee, the mind’s at ease; 
The Vain have only One to please. 








To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The poetical tale of ‘Edward and Mary’ has not only 
an allusion to the popular tale of ‘ The Hermit’—but is 
really nothing more than a parody of that story. We 
are sorry to inform ‘ Manuel’ that this circumstance, ta- 

ther with its great length, prevewts its insertion. 

Erratum. In last theatrical, firsi_col. line 27 from top, 
read --the utmost pride of expression. 
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